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INTRODUCTION 

The information contained in this report was gathered and 
compiled by Health Unlimited's educationalist 9 who was at the 
Project site in Afghanistan during the period November 1985 to 
darly April 1986, It covers that part of the educationalist *!S 
brief which was concerned with the formal education system in the 
project area; the second area of his work was assisting with the 
training of primary health care workers based at the clinic site. 

Further investigation of educational structures and practices 
was carried out, adding to information gathered previously, 
and a beginning was made to implement a number of recommendations 
made by the previous education worker, with reference to the 
provision of text books, educational materials and teacher train- 
ing. 

Four factors of constraint encountered by the education worker 
should be mentioned here: a severe winter with heavy snowfalls 
followed by early spring floods, which restricted movements; the 
lack of a translator in the first half of the period referred to 
above; heavy teaching commitments at the clinic site; and local 
political considerations. Despite these, however, a significant 
amount of information was gathered, a large number of schools 
were visited and supplies distributed, and contacts with local 
mullahs (religious teachers) were established. Futhermore, dis- 
cussions on ideas and proposals for the future development of 
education in the area were held. Important conclusions can be 
drawn and several recommendations made. 

1 THE AREA 

(i) Geographical and Climatic Characteristics 

The project is situated in a mountainous region of 
south-central Afghanistan, and the area is character- 
ized by a series of narrow valleys running on a north- 
east to south-west aris, which became progressively 
wider in the southern reaches, and are transversed by 
a river carrying year-round waters. Leading off from 
the main valleys Are several smaller side valleys 
elevated significantly higher than the main valley 
floor, the estimated altitude of which is approximately 
2,000 metres. Surrounding peaks are between 3,000 and 
4,000 metres, with denuded slopes. 

The climate is of the continental type, with marked 
seasonal temperature variations; summers are very hot 
and winters often intensely cold with heavy snowfalls. 
Precipitation is intermittent, and inadequate, making 
irriga^tion necessary . 

Terrain and climate often make communication and 
physical mobility a difficult problem. 

(ii) People and Society 

The people of the area are settled agriculturalists 
belonging to the Kakar and Tokhi tribes of the Pushtun. 
They are tribally-organised , patrilineally related^ and 
speak a variant of the sof t-vowelled southern (Kandahari) 
Pashto dialect and are Sunni moslems, although still 
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influenced by a number of pre-Islamic beliefs. 

The present inhabitants are descended from those 
Pushtun who migrated northwards from what is today 
part of north-western Pakistan at the close of the 
last century, dispossessing and displacing the 
original Hazara inhabitants In the process, a few 
of whom have remained as tenant farmers. 

Human settlement is limited to the main valley floor 
and higher side valleys. There are over eighty 
villages in the entire area with an estimated pop- 
ulation of between 5,000 - 6,000 inhabitants, but 
these human settlements are scattered and vary widely 
in size, from up to 20 houses in some villages to no 
more than 2 in others. A dispersed population, 
broken terrain, periodic flooding of the river and 
heavy winter snows often make inter-village communi- 
cation difficult; compounding these factors is the 
nature of Pushtun tribal society; based on shifting 
power relations between continually competing individ- 
uals, it means that a sense of corporate identity does 
* not exist and therefore nor does the idea of community 
participation. The area may best be described as a 
series of communities which have much in common, but 
more which seperates them. The use (by outsiders) of 
generic terms of identity (eg. "Pushtun") are not 
those used by the local inhabitants, who differentiate 
among themselves by a more complex set of identity 
terms which influence social relations. This lack of 
a corporate identity quite obviously translates into a 
lack of common community structures and this needs to 
be borne in mind by outside agencies. 

(ill) Local Politics 

In the absence of an external agency with sufficient 
legally-sanctioned violence, local politics are highly 
personalized and are structured on the basis of 
relations of power between competing individuals and 
groups. This makes for a highly volatile environment 
in which sudden and dramatic changes in circumstance 
can, and do, occur. Power and status cannot be 
inherited, but must be earned; therefore, an ambitious 
individual must' continually be able to provide and 
manipulate the means by which his powers can be main- 
tained and extended. Constant challenges to that 
power are a prime characteristic of Pushtun tribal 
society in this environment of tension. Such tensions 
cannot always be contained and spill over into acts of 
overt physical violence. Such a situation has arisen 
in the project area in recent months, in the shape of 
a blood feud between rival kinship groups. This has 
reduced the physical mobility of the new educationalist 
who is at present at the project site, as it is not 
possible to visit a number of villages involved in the 
dispute. Furthermore, this dispute also involves/a 
rivalry between mujahideen factions, (ie. Harakat^and 
Hisbi)^ and this rivalry is much more serious than is 
admitted by significant individuals in the project area* 
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Agriculture is the mainstay of the local economyt 
the principal crops being wheat, barley, maize, 
almonds and apricots (these latter two being the 
major cash crops), with potatoes, onions and tomatoes, 
among others, grown for household consumption. Most 
households also engage in goat, (and some sheep), 
herding. The economy is basically a subsistence one, 
foodstuffs being in short supply in the winter months* 
There has been a progressive impoverishment of the area 
since the Soviet occupation in 1979; markets have been 
disrupted, there is very high inflation, a loss of 
labour due to mujahideen manpower requirements plus the 
financial burden of supporting the mujahideen, and a 
lack of fertilizers and seeds leading to increased demand 
on already limited agricultural land. In addition, 
there is a most serious problem of dramatic and increas- 
ing erosion of the arable land and orchards situated 
along the river banks, which are being cut away by the 
erosive power of the river. The communities of the 
area are thus caught in a downward economic spiral 
•which is presenting them with serious problems, a 
factor which needs to be taken into account when it 
comes to policy decision. 

RECENT HISTORY OF EDUCATION IN THE AREA 

The recent development of education in this part of Afghanistan 

has had three distinct phases, inextricably linked to the 

political context at both the local and the national levels: 

(a) the pre-1978 phase, ie. during the period of the monarchy 
and following the advent of the republic headed by Daoud, 
in 1973; 

(b) the Taraki and Amin periods (1978-79), ie. following the 
communist coup de etat; and 

(c) post 1979, ie. after the Soviet occupation. 

Phase (a) was characterized by the traditional madrassah 
system as being the only form of education in the area; however, 
it is important to note that several of the wealthier land- 
owning families were able to send their sons to Kabul for part 
of their madrassah education (A. was one of these) for various 
periods . 

Phase (b) saw dramatic and fundamental changes in national 
politics which had a direct influence on the countryside. In 
the project area - a government-funded makhtab school was set 
up (in Area G.) This event is of over-riding importan^ce in 
trying to understand local power structures and how education 
is a crucial element in these. The makhtab was established 
at a time when the communist, anti-Islamic nature of the Taraki 
regime was becoming apparent, even in isolated areas such as 
the one which is the subject of this report. 

• 

Education was a field in which Taraki sought to introduce fund- 



amental (indeed, revolutionary) structural changes; in this 
area in question, government troops were despatched to Area G. 
to force household heads to send their daughters to the 
makhtab; overt physical violence was employed by both sides, 
and a first grade reading and writing book from this period 
depictd a group of unveiled girls in western clothes sitting 
next to boys (also in western school uniform-type clothes) 
in a classroom; in the doorway are a father and an unveiled 
mother. The first word of the book is " salaam ** (with the 

Allah'Kum" missing). Feelings about these practices still 
run extremely high today in Area G. 

The importance of this event from our point of view can be 
Judged from the following facts: 

(a) the makhtab school was located in a house belonging to 
A. • s father ; 

(b) similarly, the land where this house wais (and is) located 
belongs to A.'s father, he being one of the biggest land- 
owners in Area G. ; 

(c) the teacher, a Taraki supporter from outside of the area 
was brought in by A. himself in 1978; 

(d) the family connection (the only way A. could bring in an , 
outsider) between A. and this teacher is that the latter 
was a cousin of A.'s brother-in-law, who was an important 
member of the Taraki tribe and with connections reaching 

. right up to Nur Mahmad Taraki himself, in Kabul* 

Thus, this seemingly incomprehensible event - why would a 
national government attempt to establish a radical education 
system in an isolated , remote. Islamic, Pushtun tribal area of 
no great economic or strategic importance/ - can be answered 
quite simply: long before the advent of the Soviets and the 
mujahideen, A. - and his father - were attempting to consolid- 
ate their power, using the tried and tested method of inter- 
tribal alliances, ie. through an alliance with the Taraki tribe. 
This is not to suggest that A. (or his father, a respected and 
powerful mullah) were pro-communist; they were simply playing 
the age-old tribal game of power-politics in which the manip- 
ulation and employment of any means at hand is Justified. 
When it became apparent that this particular strategy - the 
"Taraki connection" - was counterproductive, they switched 
sides, ie. A. Joined the incipient mujahideen organification in 
the area. 

« 

There are various important lessons to be learnt from this 
history: • 

(i) local education is inextricably bound up with local 

politics and strategies of power, therefore it is very 
much a political, rather than a social issue, and this 
must be, borne in mind; 

(ii) any agency can, and will, be used by powerful local 
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individuals or groups for their own ends, and the 
more important that agency, the greater the desire 
and the need to utilise and manipulate itj 

(iii) when a certain strategy seems to be counterproductive, 

it must be changed and certain individuals and/or 
groups sacrificed, and both Health Unlimited and Oxfam 
need to be acutely aware of this; and 

(iv) local feelings over any attempted separation of, or 

distinction between, secular and religious education, 
still run very high and ignoring this factor could have 
serious consequences for an outside agency. 

Phase (c), ie. the period late 1979 to the present day, saw the 
rise of the mujahideen in the area, but here too, it is 
necessary to see this phenomenon as part of local power struggles 
Firm evidence suggests that a major political dispute involving 
different mujahideen factions occurred in the area in recent 
years (refer to the Report, "An Anthropological Overview" and 
to section 2 (viii) "On Makhtaba" of this report), which 
radically altered the proposed nature and structure of local 
education. The tensions of this dispute are far from resolved 
and it is possible that in the future they will again affect 
educational provision. Any significant change in relations 
in power could, and almost certainly would, have dramatic 
consequences for education. 

THE PRESENT EDUCATION SITUATION 

Ci) Difficu lty of Gaining Accurate Information 

Earlier information on the formal education system, 
based on verbal reports in the initial stages of the 
Project, seems, in retrospect, to have been over- 
optimistic in its appraisal of the formal educational 
structures in the area. There is an understandable 
tendency on the part of local individuals in a position 
of influence to paint a picture of an incipient organ- 
izational infrastructure, which in reality is painfully 
noticeable due to its absence. The existence of 
village education committees and "makhtab" schools as 
described by the local mujahideen commander during 
Oxfam's visit to the area in August 1984, fall into 
this category, ie. there is no evidence of their exist- 
ence. Given the absence of a corporate community 
identity as referred to above, this is not In the least 
surprising; indeed, had it been otherwise it would 
represent a major deviation from social organization 
practices in Pushtun tribal society. 

(ii) The "Madrassah" 

As described by the previous educationalist in the area, 
the foundation of the formal education system rests 
solidly - in my opinion, solely - on the "madrassah" 
or Koranic schools based in village mosques. Previous 
estimates of the number of these would appear to be,vpn 
the low side: by definition "madrassah" are mosques'- 
based and the majority of villages have their own mosque, 
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or even two in the case of several of the ..larger 
villages or where a village is divided into rival 
factions. In the eight villages in Area C. (ie« 
the site of the present clinic and also the site of 
the future, permanent clinic) there are four "fiadrassah" 
schools, and a fifth village provides this function 
in the house of a prominent mullah who teaches the 
children of his family and kinship group. Therefore, 
the area is somewhat better covered by the " madrassah '^ 
system than was previously imagined. 

(iii) Estimated Pupil Population 

This implies that pupil numbers will also be higher 
than estimated in 1984/85. However, it should be 
pointed out that we still have no exact population 
figures and that all figures quoted are tentative, be- 
ing based on the number of " madrassah " observed. By 
extrapolating school-population figures from those 
" madrassahs " observed during the winter/spring of 1984/5 
and the winter/spring of 1985/6 (a total of 17 different 
schools in different villages, with a total pupil 
^population of 272; please refer to Appendix I for 
"further details) we would have an estimated school-age 
population in the entire area of not less than 500 
pupils.* This falls short of A.'s estimate (area 3,000) 
which is obviously extremely inflated given the overall 
population estimate; however, A.'s consistent complaint 
that we are continuing to underestimate pupil numbers 
is almost certainly correct. 

(iv) Local Teachers 

In numerous discussions with A., he has referred to a 
number of trained teachers who taught in the area until 
recently. Some of these, it is reported, were locals 
and some were from outside the area. According to A. 
most of these persons have now moved away to other areas 
as the local people could not afford to continue paying 
their salaries (approximately 4,000 Afghanis a month 
several years ago). Those few who have remained in the 
area are said to be engaged in other work. 

There are valid reasons for doubting the veracity of 
these claims; firstly, only one makhtab operated in the 
entire area under A.*s control (in Area A.) and local 
informants said it was staffed by mullahs, not trained 
teachers, and that the curriculum was limited to Koranic 
texts and some numeracy. There is no need for specially 
trained teachers in an area devoid of makhtabs ; local 
mullahs are capable of undertaking religious teaching 
and literacy training. Secondly, no trained teacher 
has ever been found by expatriate staff in the .arest and 
given the range of contacts established over the last 
eighteen months it is most likely that were there any 
trained teachers Health Unlimited woiild have heard about 
them. Thirdly, despite repeated requests to A. by the 
educationalist for a meeting with these teachers, tills 
never materialized. Furthermore, one only has to look 
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at the development of rural education in Afghanistan, 
for the period raid-1960's up to the occupation of 
the country by the Soviets in late 1979 to realize 
that rural education programmes were restricted to 
areas close to the major urban centres. This is not 
the case in the area where Health Unlimited is currently 
working* Furthermore, it is reasonable to assume that 
no non-local teacher could work in the area given the 
closed nature of local tribal groups ( the single 
exception to this was the case of the school teacher at 
the makhtab in Area G,; referred to earlier), and given 
the lack of educational facilities in the area and the 
generally low level of education of the local "elite", 
it is extremely unlikely that the local communities 
could have produced their own school teachers. 

It is more than reasonable to assume, therefore, that 
no trained school teachers exist, or have existed, in 
the area under A.'s command. 

On Makhtabs 

In several conversations with Health Unlimited and Oxfam, 
A. has spoken about the makhtabs (ie., large schools, 
offering a wider curriculum than that of the Koranic- 
based madira_ss£jh in the area he controls. Provision 
had originally been made for eight makhtabs to be built 
in various parts of the area, to be financed and construct 
ed by the local communities (see Appendix II). Due to 
thedeteriorating economic situation, however, only three 
such schools were actually built, (in Area A., seen by 
N. G. in August 1984, in Area B., in Area G., respect- 
ively). These are now closed. The other five were 
abandoned during construction or never even started. 
However, just before the winter team left the area in 
early April of this year, A. informed us that the 
makhtab in Area D. (one of two said to exist in that 
area) is now completed. The one in Area C. is in the 
same state as reported by the previous educationalist, 
ie. barely half-built. A. admits that all education 
in. his area is now carried on in the madrassah (with 
the possible exception of the one in Area D). 

It would appear that a serious attempt at creating a 
makhtab system was made in the latter part of the 1970*s 
and the early 1980's. Where the teachers needed to 
staff these schools were to come from is far from clear; 
as pointed out in 2(vi) it is most unlikely if any 
trained teachers existed in the area. And the stated 
reason for the demise of this network of makhtabs (which 
would have effectively covered all the areas under A. s 
overall control: refer to Appendix II), ie., lack of 
funds due to the declining economic situation, may well 
only partially be true. As referred to in the 
"Anthropological Overview", a most serious shift in 
political alliances took place in the area some three 
or four years ago, with A. almost certainly switchiitg 
from the Hisbi-i-Islami : mujahideen faction to the^ 
Harakat-Inquilab-i-Islaml faction. Hisbi is noted 
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throughout Afghanistan and NWFP of Pakistan to be 
seriously concerned with the development of roakhtab 
schools in the areas they control, whereas Harakat 
are noted for their apparent lack of interest in this 
field. The fate of the makhtabs in A.'s area was 
almost certainly^ at least in large part, a result of 
the political crisis that overtook the area. 

(vi) Education of Girls 

As regards the education of girls in the " madrassah ". 
in contrast to what was reported by the first 
Health Unlimited team in the area, no girls at all 
were observed in the sixteen villages visited. This 
raises the whole issue of education for girls: while 
it is explicity referred to in the Qoran as being 
desirable, this approval does not equate with dominant 
cultural morals in Pushtun tribal society. All males 
in the area will say that female education is desirable 
and necessary but will go on to point out the difficult- 
ies in realizing this, extreme limits on the physical 
mobility of girls and shrinking educational resources 
due to the depressed economic situation, which means 
that male pupils are given preference of access to the 
extremely limited resources available. There is also 
evidence, as noticed by the previous team, that some 
(although by no means all) girls are taught basic lit- 
eracy in their homes, either by their fathers (especially 
if he is a mullah) or by the local mullah^s wife% This 
is very much on an ad hoc basis, however. In practice, 
few women in the area are literate, according to local 
informants. Further and more detailed informatfion 
could only be gathered by a female educationalist. 

(vii) Adult Education 

As observed by the previous team, it is not unusual to 
see men in the " madrassah " practising reading from the 
Qoran and the Moslem book of prayers known as the 
" Hidaiya ". There is no formal structure to this form 
of tuition; attendance is a matter of individual choice 
and subject to constraints of time of both the individual 
and the mullah. 

No formal adult education groups were observed, in 
contrast to earlier team reports that such groups had 
been organised in two villages in Area D. 

THE MADRASSAH SYSTEM 

(i) The role and Function of the Madrassah 

As pointed out earlier, the " madrassah ** (plural 
" madrasseh " ) or mosque-based Koranic school (the term 
"school" is something of a cultural misnomer when ref- 
erring to Pushtun tribal society; the madrassah is not 
a school as we would recognize it) is, to all Intents 
and purposes, the sole formal educational structure 
operating in the area. As such, it may be worthwhile 
to look at it in greater detail. The number of madrassah 
in the area where the Project is basedis relatively high 
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and it may accurately be stated that the madrassah 
network provides Koranic instruction for the majority 
of male children in the area; no male child in the 
main zones of human settlement is more than a short 
walk from the nearest madrassah , Indeed it is extremely 
unusual to find a male child who has no access to this 
institution. This is a serious indictation of the import- 
ance of the role and function of the madrassah in this 
society. Given a declining economy and a contracting 
economic base, the communities of the area have made (and 
are continuing to make) a considerable effort to main- 
tain their madrassah . The reason for this is obvious: 
Koranic education, ie. the ability to read and understand 
the holy texts, is an article of the Islamic faith; it is 
a duty sanctioned by Allah and transmitted through the 
Prophet. Hence, literacy is a necessity. Furthermore, 
the madrassah . because of its religious bais, is also 
the institution charged with the socialization of males; 
the values considered as essential for males by the 
community are acquired here. And this is the real reason 
why girls are not taught in the madrassah : their social 
values and acculturation patterns, as defined by the 
society, are not - and cannot be - acquired in the 
madrassah but in the home. When A. and other males in 
the area state that "girls are being educated" they are 
being sincere: girls are being educated ie., socialized, 
in their homes and within the socio-cultural structures 
of their society. The fact that they are not being 
"educated" in accordance with our understanding of the 
concept, has absolutely nothing to do with it. 

The role of the madrassah , then, is that of the guardian 
of societal values, religion being just one of those 
values. Its function is threefold: the acquisition of 
knowledge of the Qoran and the Hidaiya (book of prayers); 
the teaching of literacy; and the socialization and 
acculturation of male children. To return to the above 
point of female education: social and cultural values 
are different for males and females. There is a marked 
difference in labour between the sexes, social and 
cultural roles are poised in opposition, realms of know- 
ledge are differentiated, and patterns of physical 
mobility between the sexes are totally different. In 
brief, the socio-cultural organization of males and 
females are separate and therefore by extension, so are 
education structures. 

The madrassah , then, is doing what it is designed to do, 
in the face of serious disruption of the economic 
structures of the society and a massive and sustained 
external threat of an external ideology which ^is totally 
opposed to the very norms and values which the Institution 
embodies and is charged by the community to protect* 
We should perhaps, then, be looking at ways we can 
strengthen its functions, but without trying to modify 
it, which is not, after all, our role or our right. 
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The fact that the madrassah network covers most of 
the villages and hamlets of the area does not mean 
that it is an integrated system, although organizational 
patterns differ very little from one madrassah to 
another. Any help offered should be on an individual 
madrassah basis, rather than seeking to institute a 
"•holistic" approach, which would be at odds with local 
organizational patterns. 

(ii) The Role and Function of the Mullah 

Just as the madrassah is the sole basis of the formal 
education system of the area, so is the village mullah 
the sole agent of that system. His role is that of a 
conduit or channel for the preservation and continuation 
of the socio-cultural values of the society, and his 
function is to provide those three services which 
guarantee this, namely, the teaching of the Qoran and 
the Hidaiya,the teaching of literacy, and the Inculcation 
of socio-cultural values. He is therefore a teacher 
and guide. As referred to earlier, no other teachers 
are available in the area, and the mullah, in his 
capacity as a teacher, is trained to teach the three 
points above. All of .the local mullahs known to us 
have received what in the local context is a relatively 
high degree of training although they obviously vary in 
the degree of competence in applying that training. 
(Indeed, a striking number have studied at a special 
madrassah situated three days walk away from the project 
area in what used to be the local administrative centre; 
this madrassah was a training centre for mullahs. It 
is now closed, having been bombed and partially destroyed 
several years ago, money not being available for Its 
repair and maintenance). However, they are not trained 
in those areas of teaching which lie outside of their 
brief, and it needs to be remembered that their own 
education has been Koranic-based. Therefore, it is 
difficult (if not impossible) for them to teach non- 
Koranic subjects such as arithmetic, geography, etc. 
(as is the declared wish of A.)f without special train- 
ing being provided for them. In response to the 
enquiry, "are the local mullahs capable of teaching non- 
religious subjects", A. will respond by saying that all 
mullahs are teachers, therefore they are, by definition, 
educated and hence able to teach. But in a number of 
practical teacher-training sessions conducted in the 
Spring of 1986, using arithmetic text books acquired 
from A. B. C. in Pakistan, and some regional and world 
maps, few local mullahs were able to understand the 
former, and none the latter. It is perhaps unreasonable 
to expect a higher level of teacher-expertise in these 
subject area, given that the mullahs are educated within, 
and trained for, religious teaching, and none 'seem to 
have had any teaching experience in other than rural 
madrassah . This is a pertinent factor to be taken into 
account when considering the teacher-training input 
component of the Project. 
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(iii) Organization of the Madrassah 

There is a three-tier hierarchical system of 
organization in all madrassah ; at the top is the 
mullah (who may be either young or old), and who Is 
responsible for the running of the madrassah and the 
teaching therein. Depending on the size of the 
madrassah (those observed to date vary from a low of 
six students to a high of thirty, of widely varying 
ages), the mullah is assisted by one, two or in some 
cases three older students (usually about sixteen to 
twenty years old) who are noted for their ability to 
read and write the holy texts and are seen as serious 
and studious. Such a person is known as a *^ talib " 
(plural " taliban ") and most often lives In the " masiid " 
(mosque), being supported, like the mullah, by the local 
community. At the bottom of the hierarchy are the 
younger boys, at various stages of ability and knowledge 
acquisition. These are referred to as " sabak wave '* 
("those who are reading lessons"), and among their 
responsibilities are the cleaning of the mosque, the 
emptying of the spitoon (the " tuktan ", a ubiquitous 
instrument needed for a very common practice)/ the 
hauling of water (for ritual ablutions and drinking), 
and the collection of food from neighbouring houses 
(although sometimes the " talib " will also undertake this 
task). 

Men of the village will continually enter the madrassah , 
to read the holy texts, pray, or simply talk with the 
mullah. Village elders, the " spin jeeries " ("white 
beards") are a common sight in the madrassah, observing, 
scolding or encouraging, and making suggestions to the 
students. As such, they play a socializing role. The 
madrassah . together with the family, is the main agent 
of socialization and acculturation in Pushtun tribal life* 

(iv) Curriculumt Teaching Methods and Resources 

With regard to curriculum, teaching methods and educat- 
ional resources, the situation is as described In the 
l^st Education Report (June 1985), ie. the curriculum 
is restricted to reading (or, in many cases, particularly 
the younger students, reciting without understanding 
the nature of what is being said) the Qoran and the 
Hidaiya, in Arabic and Farsi - Pashto is barely used as 
a medium of literacy instruction and copying from these 
holy texts; role learning is employed; and there is 
very little indeed in the way of resources and materials. 
Both mullahs and heads of households are acutely aware 
of this last point and it is an area of widely-perceived 
need, local feeling being that Health Unlimited/Oxf am 
are in a position to alleviate if not remedy this. 

WORK CARRIED OUT IN THE MADRASSAH 

Gaining physical access to the madrassahs of the area proved 
rather difficult during the first three months, due in part to 
heavy teaching committments at the clinic in December 1985 'find 
January 1986, and very heavy snowfalls from mid-January to* mid- 
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February 1986. However, more important than either of these 

two factors was A.'s reluctance to grant free access and free- 

dom of movement, due probably to his desire to keep a more 

watchful eye on this team (in contrast to the experience of 

the earlier team) and his worry that previously-voiced 

"criticisms" (contained in the first educational report) might 

be repeated. Nevertheless, a total of seventeen madrassahs 

were visited during March and early April (please see Appendix I)t 

some of which had been seen by the precious educationalist 

on earlier visits; in addition, several madrassahs were visited 

more than once during March/April of this year. 

As previously noted, there are virtually no educational materials 
available in the madrassahs ; a few old copies of the Qoran and 
prayer books and several writing boards and home made, clay-based 
ink and crude wooden quills are all that can be found. In some 
madrassahs there is occasionally an Islamic poster of abstract 
design, but pictorial representations are not allowed in the 
mosque which is, of course, where the madrassah is located. 
All teaching is conducted on the floor, in an unheated and 
usually rather dark ante-room of the mosque. 

Work carried out was as follows: 

i 

(i) the provision of a number of educational supplies; 

(11) distribution of a number of text-books on a pilot 
scheme basis; 

(ill) assessment of these; and 

(iv) initial teacher-training started. 

(i) Provision of Educational Supplies 

This was a specific request from A. and had been 
recommended by the previous educationalist. Exercise 
books and writing and drawing materials were distributed 
in the schools visited (except in Area G., where the 
swollen and fast-flowing river made the transportation 
of supplies impossible). It is not possible for the 
local communities to pay for educational materials due 
to economic restraints, and besides, only very small 
amounts of these (note books, especially) are available 
in the nearest bazaars. While the supplying of 
educational materials cannot be a long-term option, It 
is, nevertheless, necessary in the short-term If there 
is to be any improvement in writing skills. Further- 
more, a parallel may be drawn here with the provision 
of medicines: both educational and medical supplies are 
part of the cost of establishing credibility with the 
local inhabitants. A follow-up assessment visit after 
four weeks showed that the supplies were being used, 
as was evidenced by the number of exercise books contain- 
ing writing and arithmetic exercises. 

(11) Distribution of Text Books /v^ 

This was undertaken in selected madrassahs in Areas A. 
B. and C; a plan to extend the distribution to other 
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areas under A.'s control had to be delayed due to 
the bridges having been swept away In the spring 
floods 9 thus making cross-river communications 
Impossible. Text books distributed were for grades 
1,2 and 3 for reading and arlthmatlc. Distribution 
was on the basis of one set of books for each subject 
and grade for each mullah, to be piloted first, before 
distributing more books to the pupils* 

(ill) Assessment of Text Books 

Without exception all mullahs expressed their 
preference for text books in the Farsi (Persian) 
language, rather than in Pashto. This is because 
the former is the written language in which they have 
all received their koranlc education, whereas the latter 
is the verbal medium of instruction* Although the 
alphabet used for both languages is similar, literate . 
persons are much more accustomed to reading Farsi, than 
Pashto. The Qoran and the Hidalya (prayer book) are 
almost always in Arabic or Persian, and all written 
communications use the medium of Farsi. However, the 
mullahs said that they could still use the Pashto- 
language books which have been provided. Testing of 
these with the mullahs and the older students ("taliban") 
proved that this was correct, although they encountered 
somewhat more difficulty than in reading Farsi. Extra 
care will need to be exercised in the use of these 
books with younger pupils. 

As regards the contents of the books, they are basically 
written within the context of the " jihad " (holy war) 
and with numerous references to the mujahldeen and to 
Allah. The mullahs, heads of households and pupils 
were all delighted with this; many requests were voiced 
for more explicitly religious books. 

Books for grades 1 to 4 would seem to be sufficient, 
at least at present, as this kind of grading system is 
not used in the madrassah and it is necessary to progress 
sl,owly on a grade-by-grade basis. 

(Iv) Initial Teacher Training 

A start was made on initiating a teacher training 
programme in each madrassah ; it will be continued and 
expanded by the present educationalist at the project 
site. Given the generally low-level of education 
among local mullahs, it is necessary to proceed slowly 
and with caution. The only teaching method they know 
is strict role learning and it is unrealistic to try to 
change this; rather, other methods should be slowly 
Introduced to encourage dialogue. However, it needs 
to be stressed that a role learning teaching strategy 
does work and efforts should be made to build on this 
rather than supplant it. Furthermore, this Is a 
delicate area, as mullahs consider themselves (and are 
considered by others) as educated and any attempt td. 
Introduce new teaching methods may be met with hosXility. 
It is necessary to build up a large degree of personal 

t 
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trust and confidence with each individual mullah 
before trying to introduce any new ideas, especially 
in the present situation in Afghanistan, in which they 
are perceived, by themselves and by 'others, as 
responsible for the education of the future mujahideen. 
The fact that the only addition to the curriculum in 
the madrassah has been the introduction of songs and 
poems about the mujahideen and the "jihad" (an innovation 
in style, rather than subject matter) is a firm reminder 
of this. 

Some mullahs expressed an interest in health and 
personal hygiene education, but here again, this should 
be approached on an individual basis rather than as an 
across-the-board strategy, and only after the necessary 
degree of confidence has been established. Similarly, 
the introduction of geography text books (available 
from the Afghanistan Education Committee in Pakistan) 
needs to be carefully piloted and monitored on an 
individual-mullah basis . 

DISCUSSIO N OF A.'S PROPOSALS FOR FUTURE EDUCATIONAL DEVE LOPMENT 
AND ASSISTANCE ~" 

(i) A total of three formal discussions on education were 
held with A., apart from innumerable informal talks, 
in which he put forward his proposals for development 
of education in his area. A written request from A. 
was forwarded to N. G. at Oxfam for consideration, in 
which he outlined what he perceives as the most 
pressing needs, and three alternative strategies for 
assistance, which may be summarized as follows: 

(a) that Oxfam agree to fund teachers' salaries and 
the cost of books and materials for 26 madrassah ; 

(b) that Oxfam agree to finance the construction of 
10 madrassah , pay for their upkeep, and fund 
teachers' salaries, books and materials; and 

(q) that Oxfam fund one large, central makhtab school, 
with a capacity for approximately AOO (male) 
pupils, to be built near the site of the future, 
permanent clinic, and cover the full cost of main- 
tenance, food, teachers' salaries, books and 
materials. Such a makhtab school would be under 
the direct supervision of A. himself. 

(ii) Brief discussion of each of these three options is 
necessary here: 

Support of 26 Madrassahs : 

Essentially, this is similar to the support we'are 
providing to the madrassahs of the area at the moment. 
This is the cheapest option of the three and does not 
involve any building costs. There are more than 26 
madrassahs in A.'s area, therefore he is quite correct 
when he states that a number of these would have to be 
amalgamated in order to reduce this overall figure to 
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26. This number (ie. 26) of madrassah would 
effectively cover the area, at least those' more 
accessible districts. This figure of 26 madrassah 
is often mentioned by A., but in discussions he 
declined to define which they are and who would decide 
which madrassahs would be amalgamated, and how. It 
would be necessary to elicit this information were 
this option to be considered. 

(iii) The financing of 10 Madrassahs ; 

Difficulties of inter-village rivalry would be encount- 
ered here, and the construction of 10 madrassahs would 
be expensive. It also begs the inevitable question: 
if, as A. claims, 8 makhtab schools have already been 
constructed, why should it be necessary to construct 
10 new school buildings? (The reality, however, as 
pointed out earlier, is that no more than four such 
makhtabs exist, although now closed, and probably 
could not be used because of their political connotations 
alluded to in this report). 

(i^) The Construction of a Single. Large Makhtab School ; 

This is very much A.'s preferred option; he states 
that it would prove less expensive than either of the 
other two options, and would be under his supervision. 
However, there is another reason to be considered, namely, 
that the construction of such a school would be, beyond 
doubt, on A.*s land, which would give him total control 
of access; he would therefore control both medical and 
educational facilities in the area under his jurisdiction. 
A. requires such control if he is to maintain his present 
position of power and authority (refer to the report, 
"An Anthropological Overview", for greater details on 
power relations and struggles). Suffice to say that 
such a scenario of control would immeasurably strengthen 
A.'s position, vis-a-vis alliances with other groups, 
but would bring little benefit to the local communities. 
It would also be very expensive indeed from Oxfam's point 
of view, and could not possibly be sustained without 
total or near-total external support. 

( v) Drawbacks of the Proposals 

All three proposals have three severe drawbacks In 
common, namely, the high costs involved in each; the 
lack of trained teachers; and the almost certain in- 
ability of the local communities to provide for their 
continuation once expatriate help Is withdrawn. And 
in the case of the latter proposal, a large school would 
be a possible bombing target (although as in the case 
of the clinic, A. would state that he could provide a 
safe, protected location). Furthermore, in private, 
most mullahs in the village madrassahs will voice their 
opposition to such a plan, stating that it would benefit 
only a small number of inhabitants. In short, the 
three alternatives proposed by A. have serious flaws 
and careful consideration is required. 

(vi) Teachers' Salaries 

It is very difficult indeed to provide salaries for 



teachers, as there is no evidence that any. teachers 
exist. Salaries for mullahs in madrassahs cannot 
be justified, as this would be culturally inappropriate » 
mullahs are never paid, and in teaching in the madrassahs 
they are fulfilling their socially-sanctioned role. 
They are supported by the communities they serve through 
the provision of housing and the allocation of a series 
of tithes of local produce. Furthermore, even if 
trained teachers could be found, there is little 
possibility that the local population could afford to 
pay them once expatriate help is withdrawn. However, 
the payment of teachers' salaries is perceived as both 
viable and necessary by A. a number of other significant 
individuals, and some mullahs; therefore, Oxfam's policy 
on this matter should be carefully explained to A., 
together with the reasons which underpin it. His 
perception is that Oxfam is being inflexible on this 
issue and that if salaries are not paid then all educat- 
ional provision in his area will collapse. However, 
madrassah -based education is being continued and does 
not rely on teachers salaries to be able to function. 

7 THE FUTURE 

It is extremely difficult to visualize with even a minimum 
degree of clarity the nature of future political developments 
in the project area. Given the volatile nature of Pushtun 
tribal society, it cannot be assumed that A.'s present position 
of power will continue; nor is the area immune from shifts in 
power or changes in policy at the national level. This makes 
it difficult to plan an adequate response to requests for 
educational (or any other) assistance; therefore, it may be 
better to seek to support those structures which are already 
in existence and which have emerged over time from the local 
cultural environment, rather than to attempt to implement 
structural changes in the face of a very uncertain future - 
which is, of course, what A. wants, not only to strengthen his 
present and future position in the communities he oversees in 
his role of Amir, but (and perhaps more importantly) to provide 
him with the means to survive a major change in national power 
relations,, ie. a possible eventual victory of the Kabul govern- 
ment. 

8 CONCLUSION 

An attempt has been made in this report to firmly place the past 
developments and present position of education in the ai^ea in 
question within the corresponding social and political context; 
hopefully, this will provide us with at least the beginnings of 
a basis of understanding from which to assess proposals, and 
make informed and adequate responses through policy decisions 
which takQ into account those crucial underlying factors hidden 
beneath surface appearances. 

Education is always a political issue in any society, and in 
the Pushtun tribal world it becomes a powerful tool due to the 
highly personalized nature of politics. A. is very aware of 
this^ his strength lies in his ability to officialize strat^'gles 
of power, ie. to transform what are his private concerns Into 
what are seen to be legitimate, publicly-identified interests 
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(as in the case of education and health care). He possess 
the necessary "capital of authority Bourdieu , 1977) 
required to impose his definition of a given situation, and 
then present it not as egotistic but as a legitimate need of 
the collective group he represents. As such, he is acting 
in complete conformity with Pushtun cultural style. 

Therefore, no recriminations over untruths - the stated exist- 
ence of education committees, teachers and makhtab schools - 
are due; however, we do need to be quite aware that these do 
not exist, and why they do not. Similarly, we must appreciate 
why certain proposals which seem wholly appropriate and 
laudable in our terms - the education of girls, the formation 
of responsible committees, a division between the secular and 
the religious in education, extra help for those villages seen 
as dynamic in organization, etc. - are not only culturally 
inappropriate but, much worse, are anathema to the people with 
which we are working. Down that road lies disaster for all 
concerned. Rather, we should seek to identify these areas of 
need, as perceived and expressed by the local people themselves, 
and frame an adequate response. 

A. has presented Oxfam with three alternative proposals, all of 
which contain considerable drawbacks, but which have to be 
considered and replied to. A factor common to all three is 
the provision of salaries. Whatever is eventually decided', 
it should be borne in mind that whatever the degree of assistance 
offered, it will be used to support A. in his strategies of 
power as much as providing educational help to the people in his 
area. These two elements are inseparable factors in a common 
cultural equation, and as such they present Health Unlimited and 
Oxfam with a dilemma: A. has, in the great "khan/mallk" tradition 
of Pushtun tribal society, managed to transpose his own personal 
ambitions into the arena of communal demands, and both 
Health Unlimited and Oxfam, by their presence and assistance, 
have confirmed not only his status but have also been identified, 
in local perceptions, as his clients. As such, only two options 
are open to Health Unlimited and Oxfam: agree to some form of 
continued support or withdraw entirely. Given that the latter 
option is .not appropriate, in that progress albeit slowly, is 
being made, the dilemma is reduced to defining exactly what 
form and degree future educational assistance should take. 
This requires a fine balancing act: providing A* with enough 
support so as to maintain our credibility, both with him and 
vis-a-vis the local communities , while trying to ensure' that 
assistance is extended on a village-by-village basis rather than 
concentrated in the hands of a few* This latter approach is 
problematic, in that any, and all, educational help coming from, 
Oxfam and/or Health Unlimited must, of necessity, be approved 
by, and administered through, A. However, the fact that in 
his educational proposals, A. has expressed his willingness to 
accept the latter^s decision with regard to the alternatives he 
offers, is an indication of the importance he places on education 
- not as a laudable and worthy end in itself, but as a highly 
visible and useful political tool, and therefore, he is signalling 
his willingness to a degree of compromise. The task at hand is 
to determine exactly what that compromise can be. Essentially 
it should be assistance of a kind that is useful to the local 
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communities and channeled through A., without ever being 

too overly-identified as being his personal domain; and 

which would therefore stand some hope of surviving any shift 

in local power relations. As such, the only possible 

approach is at the individual village level, which by definition, 

rules out any support for a large, centralized makhtab school. 

It is the madrassah system that we should be actively supporting. 

9 RECOMMENDATIONS 

The following are intended as guidelines for discussion. They 
may be divided into recommendations concerning policies which 
should be considered and those which, for diverse reasons, 
should not. In the interest of clarity the latter are dealt 
with first and concern, principally, A.'s recent proposals for 
the future support of education in his area. It is felt that 
at least two of these (his idea that Oxfam support the construct- 
ion and maintenance of one large " makhtab '' school or 10 smaller 
"madrassahs") should be turned down; this, therefore, means that 
we need to be able to offer A. an alternative. 

(i) It is not recommended that Oxfam support one large, 
centralized " makhtab " school for the following 
reasons: 

(a) it is not cost effective; 

* 

(b) it could be a possible target for aerial attack; 

(c) no teachers are available to staff it; 

(d) whereas it would be of significant political 
benefit to A«, it would do little to improve 
educational development in the area; and, 

(e) it could not be sustained by the local populous 
independently of external assistance. 

(ii) Similarly, it is not recommended that Oxfam support 
the construction of 10 " madrassahs " . for the same 
as those given in (i) above. 

(iii) Salaries for teachers cannot be recommended as there 

as there is no evidence that trained teachers exist 
outside of the madrassah system and besides, the local 
communities could not afford to continue to pay 
salaries following the withdrawal of the expatriate 
presence. 

(iv) -A diplomatic but nevertheless explicit explanation of 
Oxfam's intentions should be sent to A., covering all 
aspects of education policy, eg. teachers' salaries, 
economic restraints, fear of raising levels of local 
expectations and demands that cannot be sustained, etc. 

(v) Re: Education for girls : no pressure whatsoevjer* 
should be applied for girls to be educated in the 
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madrassahs ; if it is found that in some madrassahs 
girls are being taught, we should continue to provide 
exactly the same assistance as is provided in those 
madrassahs which have no female pupils. (It would 
appear that the only time girls are allowed into the 
madrassah is when the mullah is very aged; in normal 
circumstances, it is culturally inappropriate and 
we must be quite aware of this). We need to look at 
other ways of influencing education for females on an 
individual household basis. 

(vi) Re: Support for 26 Madrassahs (an option contained 
in A.'s recent proposal to Oxfam). This is very 
similar to current Health Unlimited/Oxf am educational 
policy and practice, and we should therefore adopt 
this option as a signal to A. that we are concerned 
about providing an adequate response to his recent 
request, and that we do wish to continue supporting 
educational development in his area. However, it 
must be made clear that: 

(a) we cannot agree to paying teachers* salaries as 
these teachers are mullahs; and 

(b) we would like to provide assistance for more 
than the 26 madrassahs he refers to, but that 
if he considers it necessary to amalgamate 

some of these, we would like further information 
as to which these would be and how amalgamation 
would be carried out. 

(vii) It is firmly recommended . therefore, that future 

assistance in the field of education be directed, as 
in the past, to supporting the madrassah system, for 
the following reasons: 

(a) it builds on an already functioning system; 

(b) it does not involve the provision of teachers' 
salaries; 

(c) is cost effective; 

(d) does not involve site construction; 

(e) offers help on a community-wide basis; and 

(f ) is the only form of practical assistance which 
could hope to survive any major political changes 
in the area. 

Furthermore, whilst our support for the madrassahs 
may do little to significantly extend A.'s personal 
power base, nor does it undermine it, and therefore, 
from a Health Unlimited/Oxf am point of view, we main- 
tain our credibility both with A. and with the local 
communities while at the same time we maintain a certain 
distance from A.'s overall strategy of widening and 
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strengthening his network of power and control. 

(viii) We are attempting to widen the curriculum through 

the introduction of basic texts in geography and 
health education, plus some books of a rellJioCs 
nature purchased from A. E. C. in Peshawar. ¥his 

religious books which are a specific request from 

t^: rTlTlluV ^"^ f^r^i °" °" P^^*^ de-emphasi^e 
Results education would have disastrous 

results with regard to our presence. 

^^""^ cur^^^M^^ "^-/k^ sufficient copies are 

seer?he^rl^ ^^^^ but we should 

n!^o present educationalist's advice as to the 

?athfr\;: ^^''^yi^B new sets (particularly in Farsl, 
rather than in Pashto) for use over the winter. 

^""^ aron!r^n^J\f Education Committee and other 

ftr^^h i^^S^^''^" ^^S- Belgian Committee, Pak.-Ed; 

a%'a1i:i;n'L\\:"L°t";rf!'' ^^^^ ^'^^ 

(xl) Similarly, the training of mullahs in the use of new 
materials and teaching methods is being pursued and 
this should be continued, but on an individual basis. 

^''^^^ tlliJ^t "f^'^i' P^i°'i»^y should be given to the 

training of at least one local counterpart, who would 

hllTird «?""tionalist on visits'to ihe ma??assahs . 

wiih tio n^oH"^?""«^^"^^'p^^'^^"8' ^^^^^^^ and assist — 

r ^„i^^ production of educational materials, act as 

sesslonri^fh^'iJ^'^'^li'u^"'^ ^^^P ^" teacher-training 
a t«l?r • ""^^ mullahs. The ideal person would be 
at^KT^^itn; ^ "adrassah student, who would live 

at the clinic and as part of the local/expatriate team. 

(xiii) Similarly, given that no trained teachers exist and 

°^ brmglng them in from other areas, 
Tn-^ih 5%l°°Ji"8 ft the possibility of training 
6 number of local students as teachers, possibly one 

sLiV^r- r tt^'i area under A.'s control, in a manner 

T^^ri °^ the training of clinic students. 

oJ wh^^J /""^J^^"^ "^'^ ^^^^ suggestion (not least 

?dJ ^^^^ ?! provision of salaries) but it is an 

If thi« LtJoi** forwarded to A. for his consideration. 

rlauitt ?h! ° "^T! adopted, it would almost certainly 

require the recruitment of a second expatriate education- 

^''^''^ llJ^ "^l^^ considering the possibility of financing 

J? tirroo™'?'°\?' t ¥^ "resource Lntre" (onlj^ne 
sL^^n.^™h"^' permanent clinic, where 

trull °^ mullahs, with whom personal relations 

il^ll ! f!" established and who have expressed 
til III ^^^^'^ P«^i°ds of ^rainlnft^in 

ised ?or°^h^^ f'^i^l?- This centre could als6 be 
teachf^s. ^^^^^"^"8 of newly-selected, local, future 
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There is no doubt that the recommendations listed above are 
limited in scope; however, given the highly unpredictable 
future of the area in which the project is based, it would 
seem inappropriate - not to say foolhardy - to recommend 
expensive options such as the construction of makhtab schools, 
which offer no guarantee of survival in the face of possible 
changes in either local or national power relations or struct- 
ures, and which are not sustainable without continual expat- 
riate presence. In. such circumstances, our development 
assistance in the field of education should perhaps seek to 
build on what is already available and functional, and that 
means the madrassah system. Both Oxfam and Health Unlimited 
need to be acutely aware of the local political situation and 
how this conditions, at every step, the kind of assistance 
asked for, and knowledge about this should be used as a frame- 
work in which to formulate adequate responses to such requests 
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APPENDICES 
APPENDIX I 



- ESTIMATED SCHOOL AGE POPULATION ( MALES ONLY ) 



AREA 



VILLAGE 



No. OF MALE PUPILS OBSERVED 



B 
B 
B 
C 
C 

G 
G 

G 



S 

L.S. 

J 

S.T. 
B . K . 

T 

T.C. 

C 



18 
10 

9 
25 
26 
13 
25 
12 



Seen by 
C. A. 



A . 


M.A.K. 




18 


A ' 


C 




2A 


B 


A.K. 




9 


B 


K 




6 


B 


S 




16 


B 


L.S. 




12 


B 


M.S.K. 




26 


B 


H.S. 




9 


B 


K.M. 




10 


B 


B 




20 


C 


S.T. 




25 


G . 


S. 




10 


G 


T.CH 




22 


G 


T 




11 




TOTAL j2 
(different 
villages) 


TOTAL 


272 



(1) 



Seen by 
J. M. 




* Includes several girls. 

(1)NB. In those schools visited on two or more occasions, the 
observed male pupil numbers are recorded and reproduced 
here only once. In those schools which were seen by 
both C. A. and J. M. the higher number of pupils observed 
is that which is reproduced here. If we extrapolate 
these figures for areas D. and H., and also for those 
madrassahs as yet not seen in Areas A, B and C, there will 
be an estimated minimum of 500 male pupils in the entire 
area. 
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AREA NEAREST VILLAGE/DISTRICT PRESENT STATE 



D 

Beyond 
Area D 

Beyond 
Area D 



C 
A 
B 
B 



TOTAL 
=> 8 



D. 
Z. 

T. 
T.CH 
B.K. 

C. 

A. 

K. 



not finished 
not finished 

reported as Constructed 
constructed but closed 
not finished 
constructed but closed 
constructed but closed 
not finished 




TOTAL FUNCTIONING 



/V. 



[ s 



